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THEY SAY.—AN ENIGMATICAL SPYHNX 
WHOM NO CDIPUS CAN SOLVE, 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 


My dear Mr. Editor.—Who is this busy, 
indefatigable, widely known and so much 
distinguished They Say, who throughout 
the whole world makes such a rout about? 
To which of the four elements does he be-- 
long? Is it to the earth, air, fire, or water ; 
or ishe an angel of darkness? For certain, 
he is an invisible somebody ; and everybody 
knows folios of his opinions; but nobody 
knows of his whereabouts. 

When Diogenes once saw the Corinthians 
astir—for their own especial pleasure on a 
day of excitement—that sage philosopher 
looked up at the rays of the sun and rolled 
himself about in his tub that he might not 
be idle! ‘They Say” (being a great imi- 


‘tator), follows the venerable Stoics example ; 


and when most people are decked in downy 
sleep, nature’s soft muse, ‘‘ Tey Say” is wide 
awake and abroad, holding council with his 
imps and gnomes, and gathering news, as 
would an energetic quidnunc—by the par- 
cel. And like Diogenes too, he does it 
that he should not be idle, tho’ perhaps, 
many might greatly benefit by his talking 
it into his head (if he is the owner of a pate) 
to be idle occasionally, more particularly 
when in his disagreeable vein, as he can at 
that time be very mischievious and annoy- 
ing. 

Diogenes, as is known by many, lived in 
a tub and made mankind his butt. ‘ They 
Say” follows hard upon the same. Stoics 
humour with but the following exception— 
instead of making a tubb his worldly habi- 





tation, he chooses rather to remain what he 
has ever been, a great enigma, and one 
whom no one could or can solve; for the 
especial wish of still keeping in statu quo he 
dresses like a Djinn in invisibility, and lives 
like an Hermit in obscurity, yet, like Dio- 
genes he fires his shafts very plentifully and 
sagaciously makes mankind his butt with a 
vangeance, and with as great an energy as 
did his prototype, tho’ perhaps, not upon 
the same principle, as Diogenes was com- 
posed entirely of nutrality to external things 
while ‘* They Say ” has, in his composition, 
an entirely neutrality to the internal feelings 
and expectations of society at large. 

It is given out by “ They Say ” that such 
an actor is the only man—on the stage at 
the present time capable of supporting such 
a character: that author is but so—so in 
the same part: that a certain actress has 
had a tiff with a certain manager—that it 
was bad policy for her so to have done: 
that such a tenor had refused to sing: that 
such a danseuse had taken a sudden flight 
to Paris without satisfying her manager 
with a why or a wherefore: that there is 
great likelihood of the DeMonrac player*#* 
appearing at the Theatre in the 
ensuing season. These remarks are all put 
forth by ‘* They Say,” with of course a due 
regard for truth. At other times, “‘ They 
Say ” is employed in work of the very pitch- 
iest kind, such as damning the character of 
the world’s inhabitants; at other times, too, 
his Invisible Highness is as equally and as 
diligently employed in making some of na- 
tures children appear the rarest of erysolites. 
From all this we might be led to believe 
‘They Say” to be the identical and bona 
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fide King of the Infernal om the de- 
scendant of a serpent, or at least the per- 
turbed spirit of one of Vulcan’s Cyclops, 
who, in his master’s age had made those 
bolts in ill-begotten time which he is now 
so prone to and expert in hurling with such 
vigourous force at we mortals here on earth. 
‘** They Say” might, perchance, have been 
an actual’forder of the river Stix. 
Briefly ‘‘ They Say ”"— 

** You assume a power as absolute 

To judge and censure and control 

As i! you were the sole Sir Poll; 


Aud saucilly pretend to know 
More than your divideud comes to.” 


and ’tis most vile thou should’st do so. 

“They Say” fixes his habitation in the 
remotest parts of the world, and there deals 
out tuth and scandal by the peck and bushel, 
and altho’ * They Say” is so au fait in let- 
ting you know everything, he never lets 
you know his direct residence any further 
than that he resides here, there, and every- 
where ; changing his locality with wonder- 
ful celerity ; neither does he suffer himself 
to be seen in propia persona, but modestly 
keeps in the shade, to hide his visage, and 
tearing to cope with an antagonist. 

When “ They Say” comes forth to show 
lis visage, if ever he does, and nothing is 
new under the sun, what a blaze of light 

‘ill reflect its rays upon us! how mightily 
vaall we be astonished—how startled by the 
,efulgency. We should then have a new 

zht indeed, in fact, a very grand burst of 
ught which would startle us by its reful- 
vancy. It might perchance tho’ turn out 
be something of plaguy darkness of the 

‘chy kind, which would, be anything but 
ozreeable, I fear if ever he does appear, the 
\..ter will be the hue he will appear in, as 
sc is so very black a rascal. But ‘‘ They 
say” is wise and will not expose himself 
personally to an attack to the many, who, 
in the shade with balderdash, he has com- 
batted with. O valiant Achilles, why art 
.ou not invulnerable as well as invisible! 
In theatricals ‘“ They Say” performs a 
,ost important part, filling the niches of 
wspapers with surmises of forthcoming 
vonders, indeed one might even come to 
tae conclusion that “ They Say” is profes- 

nally, and very probably nearly related 
to aw dit (the knowing personage), and cer- 

ialy these two veritable worthies together 
.ra somethings of considerable knowledge 


s 


filled as they are from top to toe with eru- 
dite worth and valuable information. “ They 
Say” and “On Dit” are the most valuable 
reporters in the eyes of their own votaries, 
and it is considered by them that authenti- 
cated news and 

“* All the rest is leather and prunella.”” 

“They Say” and “On Dit” at times 
walk out arm-in-arm together thro’ the 
Universé, and are of the most fraternising 
character; at others they seperate and 
spread wide their devastations in the fields 
of their chosen operations, and more-over 
their clamours are not* only heard in the 
Babylonian capital but extend reverbrating 
a-far off into the more remote provinces till 
their wonderful propensities cause the ears 
of their believers to prick up in savage 
wonderment, and their hair (if such a thing 
be possible), to stand on end as Shakespeare 
has it— 

“ Against the use of nature.” 

So powerful when put into action are the 
functions of ‘‘ They Say” and “ On Dit,” 
They are also diet for the rarest scandal ! 


“They Say” pronounces Mr. A. to be a 
low and degenerate actor, ungifted with the 
slightest claim to genious: that Mr. B. is 
by far his superior in many parts: that Mr. 
A.’s elocution is of heavy calibre, whilst Mr. 
B.’s is of an easy, dignified, and flowing 
compass: that M. B. has a considerable 
ascendency over him, in this respect he 
always acting true to nature, never offending 
any of her laws. ‘They Say” further re- 
cites, (tho’ below the musical qualities of 
the world) as regards private individuals— 
that C, is little better than a contrabandist, 
a private, a villain, or any other such choice 
appellation: that D., although little: better 
than an ass, lives and fattens on the brains 
of genius ; but is the vilest menial that ever 
drew breath. Wores than an Eastern Des- 
spot will “* They Say ” show his antagonist’s 
private life to be. 

Bajazet was once informed by a milk- 
woman, that one of his grooms had had the 
audacity to steel her milk. The Sultan 
instantly commanded the deliuquent to be 
brought before him. The groom obeyed 
the summons, was examined and denied the 
charge. ‘‘ We shall soon see the truth of 


this” said the Sultan ;” “‘Some of you cut his 





stomach open and let us see what he has in 
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it.” Even so does “They Say” he will, 
like Bajazet, tear out the very entrails for 
analysation ; and only to find (like the old 
woman who caused her goose to be cut open 
in the hopes of finding its inside a recepticle 
and treasury of golden eggs) nothing but 
entrails. ‘They Say” will knock you off 
heads by the thousand, raise you up to a 
height of imperialism, or sink you in the 
lowest and deepest meshes of bog and mire, 
so powerful an auxiliary on either side is 
‘*They Say.” 

The not ignoble madman of Horace, sat 
in an empty theatre and saw excellent tra- 
gedies. “They Say” sits in an enlight- 
tened and crowded universe, and sees the 
results of his many excellent depredations. 
Finally, Sir, if any one should chance to 
meet and grapple with his invissible high- 
ness, ‘‘ They Say,” what a valuable epoch it 
would be for historians to record in the 
annals and knowledge of the world, and 
for the people who read of his long exit and 
sudden discovery by Czesor and Santa Maria, 
what would They Say ? 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant. 
B. W. W. 


“METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 


DRURY LANE 

This theatre was opened on Mouday night, 
for the purpose of trying once more to re- 
store within its walls the legitimate drama ; 
a noble effort. The present manager is a | 
Mr. Sheredin Smith. Hamlet was the play, 
which introduced to us a gentleman from 
the United States, of the name of Buchanan, 
as the Danish Prince; in person he his tall 
and well proportioned, his face not remark- 
able for the developement of expression, his 
voice when speaking in the middle key, is 
smooth and clear, his bearning on the stage 
is gentlemanly, and his attitudes graceful, 
and classical, his performance was marked 
by great study, and his conception gener- 
ally correct; his reading as regards the 
soliloquies was tame and monotonous, and in 
the more impassioned scenes, we thought 
too hurried and rapid; his best scene was 
that with Ophelia, which told well with the 
audience. Mr, Buchanan has many essen- 

















tial qualifications to make a clever actor. 


We are of opinion he would make a hit in 
Richard the ITI, if he tries the part, for it is 
in the more stirring situations he is seen to 
the best advantage. The part of Claudious 
was carefully played by Mr. Gilbert, and 
that of Polonius by Mr. Tilbury. Mr. 
Bolton, who played Laerties, is deserving 
of great credit, and was warmly applauded. 
Mr. Stewart’s Ghost is deserving of notice, 
it was carefully acted; and Miss Huddart 
was highly effective as Ohpelia. Mrs. 
Ternan played with care the part of the 
Queen, and the other characters creditably 
performed. After the play, the National 
Anthem was sung, and a new farce produced, 
entitled Mrs. Johnson, which was successful. 
The theatre was crowded in every part, 


HAY MARKET. 


The season at this house closed on Wed- 
nesday; but on Thursday an extra per- 
formance was given for the benefit of the 
respected manager, Mr. Ben. Webster. 
The first piece, Z'he Merchant of Venice, 
we were too late to see. Mr, Mark Lemon's 
piece of Mind your own Business, followed, 
and was received with the usual applause. 
Mr. Webster’s personation of Mr. Verdun 
was performed with great earnestness and 
good taste. Mr. Leigh Murray, as the 
refined roue (Mr. Orgrave) played with his 
usual ability. Messrs. Buckstone, Keeley, 
and Rogers, were much applauded, especi- 
ally Mr. Rogers, who played Weazle with 
an excellent appreciation of the character. 
Mrs. Stirling’s performance of the heroine, 
Fanny Morrison, was beyond all praise, and 
brought down bursts of applause from the 
enthusiastie audience. During the evening 
Miss Pyne sang “ Rode’s Air,” (which she 
also sings in the Beggar’s Opera), with 
variations, and Mrs. Weiss, the song, ‘‘ Sing 
me then those Songs of Old.” Both artistes 
were honoured by an encore, Altogether, 
it was an excellent benefit, aceording to the 
general run of such occasions. The house 
was filled in every part. We left at twelve 
o'clock, although two pieces were then to 
come, in one of which (the Spitalfield’s Wea- 
ver ) Mr. I. L. Toole, well-known in London . 
as a talented amateur, was to make his 
debut in the character of Simmons. By . 
the bye, we question the propriety of choos- 
ing such a character on such an occasion. 
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OLYMPIC, 

Jerrold’s domestic drama, the Rent Day, 
has been the leading feature here for the 
last week, and admirably every character 
has been sustained. We do not recollect 
the part of Martin Haywood to have been 
more eilectively represented since the palmy 
days of Jas. Wallack, than by the acting of 
Mr. Hoskins, who threw into the character 
both feeling and pathos to an extent we 
could not have given him credit for had we 
not witnessed his efforts. The audience, 
which was numerous on the evening we saw 
the play, gave evident proof of the estima- 
tion they held the actor in by the repeated 
approbation they testified in their applause. 
Mr. Compton was highly amusing in Bull- 
frog, and caused considerable laughter 
throughout his performance. Mr. W. 
Farren, jun. played Toby Haywood with 
judgment, and had an excellent conception 
of the affectionate brother. Mr. Shalders, 
as Silver Jack, we think rather burlesqued, 
the part at times, nevertheless, was tolerably 
in keeping with the character. Mrs. Wal- 
ter Lacy never played better, as a proof of 
which, she frequently moved the audience 
to tears in the serious and effective scenes 
in which the play abounds. We must not 
omit the part of Old Crums, as represented 
by Mr. Geo. Cook, a most judicious and 
efficient actor in such characters—in the 
last scene his acting was a masterpiece, for 
here he displayed revenge, grief, and manly 
feeling, equal to any actor we have seen on 
the stage for a long time. Abelard and 
Heloise has had a good run, and have been 
very efficiently performed. The pieces are 
all well put upon the stage, and does great 
credit to Mr. Hoskins, the stage-manager. 

SURREY. 

A new opera, the /ibretto written by Mr. 
Bunn and the music composed by Balfe, has 
been pronuced very successfully. The title 
of the opera is remarkably venerable being 
The Devil's in It: we have repeatedly seen 
a clever drama with the self same name, 
performed at the Princess's, Sadler’s Wells, 
and other establishments, and cannot help 
marvelling that a name possessing more 
novelty of invention had not been selected. 
nevertheless, the opera was quite successful, 
and extremely well sung, Miss Romer ex- 
erting herself with great zeal and ability. 


The opera was very well mounted, and no 
doubt will draw. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
HAMLET.—We consider Mr. Creswick as one of 
the leading tragedians of the day, certainly. 
Gonus.—We will endeavour to attend to your 

wish, 

| A Frienp.—His observations are quite correct, 
but we could give him substantial reasons for 
the insertion of certain poetry he alludes to. 

B. W. W. will see his last communication has 
been attended to. 

J. Sunnet.—If you will inform us the No, of 
the volumes you wish title-pages for, we will 
look back and find them for you, 

Hyin.—We believe Marston returns to the 
Wells at the end of August. 
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THE NEW DRAMA. 


We have already stated the conviction 
shared by us with several others that a new 
drama is indispensable as a regenerating in- 
fluence for the stage. Genius may be 
wasted on unprofitable subjects, and the 

| spirit of antique love can never be a moral 
_ power for the revivification of an art which 
| seems falling into decay. 

We do not believe that the subjective 
portion of our nature is an exhausted mine ; 
but the actions which modifiy the character 
of man are essentially the same in all ages. 
The speculative and ideal aspects of hu- 
manity are not the most popular ; and yet 
Hamlet is as psychological as any play. 

The interest of a drama cannot be only 
from without, as soon as it attains the least 
elevation in its character. The very first 
efforts of human intellect in the department 
of poetry and art evince that a spiritual idea 
existed in its germ long before civilization 
had extended its influence. 

But the peculiar characteristic of a new 
drama must be a struggle to emancipate the 
soul from ancient superstition, to inculcate 
reverence only for truth, to manifest the 
dignity as well as the weakness and ‘the 
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error of our complex being, and above all 
the soul of good in things evil, which we 
hope. 

The absence of redeeming and extenua- 
ting features in the villains of some of our 
plays, is one reason why they do not address 
themselves to modern sympathies. Right 
or wrong, there is no faith left in an utter 
unredeemed iniquity, eall it by what name 
you will. ‘And noo ma friends,” said the 
old Scotch preacher, “ Let us pray for the 
puir deil.” Such is the spirit predominant 
in modern poetry. 

The works of Marston, of Bailey, of 
Browning, and of the author of 7’he Rowan, 
all attest this—all men become good crea- 
tures, 

The sanctified religionists who denounce 
theatres and actors are outrageous at the 
progress of this universal idea. But pro- 
gress of some sort is absolutely requisite to 
prevent stagnation. As soon as we stop we 
retrograde; the law of nature is that all 
things must be in motion; and ere a new 
era can arrive for the drama, a master spirit 
must arouse humanity to a consciousness of 
the great facts of the universe, must create 
a deep enthusiasm, must exalt the design’ of 
the whole, and catch 


‘‘ The great hereafter and the now.” 





VAUXHALL GARDENS. 

The lovers of out-door amusements 
amongst shrubs and flowers, who desire to 
enjoy the cool breezes of the evening, and 
wish for entertainments at the same time, 
should avail themselves of the opportunity 
and visit this charming retreat; many and 
effective alterations have been made this 
season—one of the most remarkable im- 
provements of the gardens is the very in- 
genious manner in which the unsightly cabins 
where persons formerly ate, have been trans- 
formed into commodious and handsome 
petites salles; at the back of most of them 
admiradly painted landscapes have been 
placed, and the effect caused by the position 
of a set scen of ‘The Lake of Lucerne,” 
showing through the hindmost portion of 
the supper- rooms, is perfect. It would be 
impossible to enumerate the alterations 
which have taken place in every depart- 
ment; the lighting of the gardens by the 


again asever. One amusement follows the 
other in quick succession, and the attention 
is thus always fixed. The concert, under 
the direction of M. Arban, has been ren- 
dered attractive by the engagement of Mr. 
Moody and Mr. J. W. Sharpe, whose comic 
singing appears to be highly relished by the 
vast crowds who attend. The Imitation of 
London Actors, given by Mr. Moody, ap- 
pears to be a great feature in this depart- 
ment, and is, certainly, a very excellent 
representation of the manner, voice, and jes- 
tures of those he represents, ‘The singing 
of the Miss Jolly’s is also highly worthy of 
notice; some of the duets they introduce 
are highly effective. The ballet of Zeleta 
continues to afford unfeigned satisfaction ; 
the completeness with which it is placed 
upon the stage, the beauty of the scenery 
and costumes, and the great ability of the 
principal danseuse and of the coryphees are 
sufficient reasons for its popularity. There 
is one observation we cannot but make as 
regards the refreshments—the public, we are 
certain, are not aware of the accommodation 
held out by the proprietor in this depart- 
ment—we find, upon enquiry, ‘all classes 
may su‘t their own convenience as regards 
price; if they wish for malt liquor, a»bottle 
of Scotch Ale or Guinnisses Stout may be 
had for one shilling; wine of the -best 
quality at tavern prices, five shillings; ham 
or beef, per dish one shilling; pastry, &c. 
equally cheap. How is it that the pro- 
proprietor does not affix a bill of fare, so 
that the public may be acquainted with the 
fact. 


THE SIR HUGH MYDDLETON TAVERN 
AND TEA GARDEN, 


Near Sudler’s Wells, 


Fifty-two years have passed away since 
we first beheld this ancient and once ro- 
mantic spot; it was, at that period, when 
the London citizen of Doctors Commons or 
Cheapside wended his way here to breath 
the fresh air and take his country walk, 


“ For no sound was heard but the sweet birds a singing, — 
Except sometimes the London bells a ringing.” 


The surrounding neighbourhood at this 
period consisted of open fields and market | 
gardens. The above tavern was noted as a 
resort for literary characters and gentlemen | 
of the “‘sock and buskin,’’ whoin the summer 

















famous Vauxhall illuminations is as bright 
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in an arbour in the garden, or if in the 
winter season in a snug old fashioned room, 
called the “Crib.” In this very room many 
a song was composed by the celebrated 
Dibden. It was here were that laughing 
son of Momus, Joe Grimaldi, spent his even- 
ings, after delighting the frequenters of 
Sadler’s Wells, and his old friend Bologna, 
the prince of Harlequins—but alas! they 
have paid the debt of nature, and their 
merits are only partially known amongst the 
present generation of play-goers, Within 
a.very few years the edifice has been re- 
built, and it. is now, a. handsome roomy 
tavern, with every convenience that. may 
be required for the accommodation of the 
public. The large room is both spacious 
and handsome, and the prospect very de- 
lightful, looking over the large reservoir of 
Water attached to the New River. The 
gardens have been altered this season, and 
handsome boxes have been erected for the 
accommodation of parties—the shrubs and 
flowers are, at this time. in high perfection, 
and the whole presents. a charming retreat, 
the present proprietor having expended an 
enormous sum to make it worthy of the 
patronage of the public. For the distance 
from the City, these gardens have an: ad- 
vantage over all others of a similar kind. 
The refreshments are of the best quality 
and very reasonable; and mine host of the 
Sir Hugh Myddleton, Mr. Deacon, is a 
most obliging gentleman, and we believe a 
very kind hearted man. 





THE BOX ENTRANCE, 


In our last we gave a brief description of 
the gallery door, and now we purpose to 
give a short sketch of that aristocratic part 
the house, the boxes.— 

The entrance to the boxes is generally 
situated in the front of the house, and sur- 
mounted by a portico, adorned with lamps ; 
having passed through the portico, we enter 
the lobby, from whence a flight of steps 
takes us to the boxes. 

Soon after the curtain rises, (for unlike 
the gods as the audience in the gallery are 
classically termed), the elite of fashion who 
frequent this aristocratic part of the theatre 
do not consider it fashicnable to present 
themselves until after the commencement of 
the play; private carriages and cabs com- 





mence to set down in rapid succession, as 
each carriage presents itself the door is 
opened either by the footman or waterman 
of the theatre, and elegantly dressed ladies 
issue forth and enter the door leaning upon 
the arm of a gentleman in white kids, unlike 
the gallery, there is no pushing, for the 
company generally merely show the number 
of their box, which they have most probably 
taken in the morning ; ascend the steps. and 
are shown by the box-keeper into their 
places, 

Such then we see (as “in life) the differ- 
ence between Pit, Gallery, and Boxes. 

F. Y. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


The elocution class of this institution gave 
their. usual entertainment on Wednesday 
last, July 2Ist. It commenced with Hood’s 
“ Faithless Nelly Gray,” which was recited 
by Mr, Edlin, with a great deal of comic 
humour and effect; this was followed by 
Hood’s “ Bride of Sighs,” (for the 999th 
time we think in this class), delivered by 
Mr. Morehen in a very slow and heavy 
manner. We wonder this gentleman does 
not select pieces more suited to display his 
talent. After this came the “ Thumping 
Lagacy,” Mr. Congreve sustained the part 
of Jerry Omnious, very nicely, Mr. E. 
West was as petulent as one could wish an 
innkeeper to be in the role of Filippo. Mr. 
Hyatt played Leoni, in his usual cool style, 
and Mr. Daly threw a great deal of spirit 
into the part of Bambogetto. We thought 
Brigadiers were not in the habit of getting 
nervous, but we undoubtedly had a nervous 
Brigadier impersonated by Mr. J. Kirk. 
The scene from Henry JV was given very 
ereditably ; Mr. Morehen played the King 
in a stiff and forma] manner; Mr. Thwaite 
threw a great deal of fire and indignation 
into the part of Hotspur; and Mr. Edlin 
and Hancock were unknowing and unknown 
as Worcester and Northumberland, The 
two Bonnycastles (adapted), went off well 
throughout, owing principally to the comic 
acting of Mr. Hyatt (as Bonnyeastle), and 
the nice impersonation of a walking gentle- 
man by Mr. Daly. In the scene from the 
Merchant of Venice, Mr. Morehen played 
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Shylock very carefully ; and Antonio and 
Bassanio found able and effective represen- 
tatives in Messrs. Thwaite and Edlin ; as to 
the scene from Henry VIII, we will merely 
say we have seen both ‘Messrs. Hancock 
and Mr. Daly to much greater advantage. 
The entertainment concluded with Guy 
Fawkes ; or, a Match for a King. Mr. E. 
Davies was the very beau ideal ofa guy, 
and sustained his part throughout very sa- 
tisfactory. Mr. Hyatt was rather to tame 
in the part of Tresham ; the whole went off 
tolerably well, 


PROVINCIALS. 

LiverPoot.—TheEAaTRE RoyaL.—Mr. Robt- 
Houdin, the distinguished Professor of profes- 
sors in conjuring, has been giving a series of his 
soirees fantastiques the past week with marked 
success. The beautiful style with which this 
gentleman executes his illusions transports you 
with delight, at the same time resolving you in 
a labyrinth as to how they are accomplished ; 
speculating for a moment that Robert Houdin 
is amalgamated with an “ active partner,” that 
parsons and ranters exclaim against very much, 
thed——1I. Poor “devil,” he is well abused, 
both by high and low, rich and poor, Mr. 
Houdin has no tinselled show, no drapery, no 
confederates to aid him’in his miraculous execu- 
tions—but merely scientific ability, We regret 
in consequence of other engagements his visit 
was of such brief duration. His late new trick, 
‘The Punch Bowl,” from which he produces 
bon-bons ’’ and punch ad libitum, we consider 
a decided improvement on the bottle trick. 

Roya AMPHITHEATRE.—Mr. Barry Sullivan 
had a happy response and warm greeting on the 
occasion of his benefit, 20th inst.in which he 
cleverly sustained the character of Evelyn, in 
Money. Miss Vandeuhoff’s Clara was a pretty 
piece of acting.. The after piece was the Liar, 
in which Mr. Vandenhoff was very vivacious as 
young Wilding. The last time we had the 
pleasure of witnessing this ,never-sufficiently 
esteemed actor (Vandenhoff) as Wilding, it was 
at the National Theatre, New York, some years 
ago, where he won golden opinions. In fact, 
the Stock company were a phalanx of “ stars,” 
piloted by the original Massaroni (James Wal- 
lack), ‘The present engagement of the Vanden- 
hoff’s and Sullivan have been no less popular 
than successful. It was brought to a jfinule on 
Saturday with Woman’s Heart. At the conclu- 
s‘on of the play the trio were summoned before 
the curtain, and received practical demonstra- 
tion “ that they were the peoples’ choice.’ The 
theatre presented a brilliant sight, crowded from 
the doom'to the foot-lights. The Agreeable Sur- 
prise followed, in which Mr. Baker and Miss 











Fanny Baker (both great favourites) figure con- 
spicuously, Nevertheless, that the “ luminaries” 
have departed, the stock company possess 
energy and ability to remunerate their patrons. 
On Monday and Tuesday we were regaled with 
the Foundling of the Forest and The Prisoner 
of War, 

ApDeLeut THEATRE.—On Monday Mr. Mon- 
tague made his debit in the character of Hamlet. 
On Tuesday Mr. and Mrs, Montague appeared 
in Romeo and Juliet, enacting the fervent but 
tragical loves. They were well received. Alad- 
din and the Wonderful Lamp is running a brilliant 
career. Due attention has been paid to ‘the 
oriental style, and the machinery, trappings, 
scenery, &c. reflects much credit upon the 
artistes. Miss Curryer and: Mr. ‘Hill are hu- 
morous and engaging as Aladdin and the Magician 
The denouement, of course, completes the hap- 
piness of Aladdin and the Princess, ‘All is 
not gold that glitters,” 


CoLosseumM.—We perceive that the Brother 
Ellis’ time is drawing to a close ; their continu- 
ance here lias been marked with approval. Mr. 
Plimmer is worthy of note as a most clever 
accordian and fiutina player. The songs, 
dances, solos, new chants, and refrains of the 
English troupe of sable harmonists go off 
merrily, The grand concerts, in which the 
whole strength of the ‘mnsical brigade are en- 
listed, are well got.up, and the “ warblers ”. are 
hailed nightly with soul-stirring plaudits, 

MANCHESTER, —QuEEN’s THEATRE.—This 
theatre re-opened for the summer and autum 
seasons on Saturday last, with a very nnmerous 
company, most -of them new to a Manchester 
audience, including the admired favourite, Mr. 
F. B. Egan, who on his appearance was most 
enthusiastically received. He played the part 
of the Black Doctor in admirable style, and 
was, at the close of the piece, called before the 
curtain to receive the hearty applause of the 
audience. ' 

SHOREHAM.—The truly lovely Swiss Gatdens 
here, are exciting graeat admiration from our 
numerous summer visitors, and Mr, Balley‘has 


most assuredly effected great improvements.in 
them. 





OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX 





Tue company of the Adelphi Theatre will be 
transferred to the Haymarket in a few days, and 
will play there until its re-opening with ‘its 
proper corps towards the latter end of Septem- 
ber. Madame Celeste will not perform in Lon- 
don until she rejoins her own company at.the 
Adelphi on their return from the Haymarket, 

Mr. W. J. ANGELL opens the Windsor Thea- 
tre for a week or two during the Eton vacation, 


‘He commenced operations on Monday evening. 





































































_. The dancing the best ever seen at Vauxhall, 
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Tuere bas been quite an influx of our trans- 
atlantic{brethren of literature and the’drama in 
London the present season. Among the late 
arrivals are Mrs. Edwin Forrest, Miss Cushman, 
Mrs, Abbott, Mrs, McKenna, Mrs. J. S. Silsbee, 
Miss Grace Greenwood, the authoress; Mr, | 
Mr. Buchanan, the tragedian ; Mr. Owens, the 
lessee of the Baltimore Museum; Mr. Howard 
Paul, the dramatist; and J. Hall Wilton, Mr. 
Barnum’s theatrical'director, who engaged Mdl. 
Lind for ber American tour, 


Mr. Wesster and Madame Celeste proceed 
in a few days on/a professional tour throngh the 
provinces. They are engaged to play at Shrews- 
bury, Coventry, Worcester, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool. Mr. Buckstone and Mrs, Fitzwilliam 
play for a few nights at Windsor, and from 
thence to Shrewsbury, Coventry, and other 
towns in the north. 

THe little theatre in the Adelaide Gallery has 
closed for the season, the heat being found too 
oppressive for the wooden artistes, who have 
left London on a professional tour in t:e pro- 
vinces, The performers have been carefully 
packed up in wooden boxes, and transmitted 
per rail to Manchester, where they will make 
their first appearance in the Free-trade Hall on 
the 9th of August. 





GO TO VAUXHALL, 


Go to Vauxhall, to our friends we now say, 
And sure half a crown you'll not grudge to pay ; 
To the stout, to the thin, to the short and the tall, 
Do not lose a treat, but, Go to Vauzhall, 


Doors open at eight, and when you get in, 

The thousand of lights almost your eyes dim ; 
Most brilliant indeed is the grand supper hall, 
We say to our friends—Do go to Vauxhall. 


The music enlivens the prominade gay, 

For the bands they are numerous, and cheerfully 
play— 

And dancing so gaily, likeya fancy ball, 

Again we repeat— Do go to Vauzlull. 


The playing delightful in flat by the harp, 
And Singing wound up by the comical Sharp ; 
We look on the scenes as a grand Jury Hall, 
And say that our readers must Go to Vauxhall. 


The scene next attractive, to which you must go, 

Ts the Polar Regions, Icebergs, high and low— 

And while you are looking, the snow in flakes 
fall, 

For great are the wonders You'll see at Vauxhall, 


Next in the Rotunda, the dancing so rare, 
By fifty young ladies fairest of the fair ; 
Their grand evolutions in amaze doth appall— 


The Piazza De Toros, at Madrid, in Spain, 
Where many a bull iu the fight has been slain ; 
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And many a Matador has met his fall, 
Is seen with much wonder at fumous Vauxhall, 


The Mahomedan ladies, and dark gipsy race, 
With baby in tent in the gardens may trace— 
And Neptune's war chariot, a statue so tall, 
Rank some of the warders of Wardell’s Vauxhall. 


The Fireworks brilliant, more brilliant than ever, 
By famed William Caton so wonderfully clever ; 
Their brilliant ascent, and their grandeur in fall, 
Ne’er equalled before at famous Vauxhall. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOHO THEATRE, (late Miss Kelly’s) 73, 
Dean Street, Soho. The above elegant Theatre 
(which has been splendidly decorated and will 
contain 700 persons) to let, nightly or weekly, 
for public or private performances, concerts, 
lectures, private rehearsals, &c. Charge for 
concert (including gas) £5. Mr. Gilbert pre- 
pares pupils for the stage, comprising instruc- 
tion in the grammar of the stage, elocution, the 
use of the foils and broad sword, the art of 
method of procuring an engagement, and all 
“making up” the face for character, the 
cheapest mode of preparing a wardrobe, with 
absolute practice of acting on the stage; the 
information necessary to prevent the tyro from 
being ‘subject to the usual annoyances and 
impositions. Instruction given in the stage 
business of a single character, Benefits got up 
for Philanthropic and other Societies at very 
reduced charges and a company found if 
required. The office is open every evering 
where casts of pieces may be seen and every 
information given by CHARLEs G, GILBERT. 


EW ADDITION—The Rev. Mr. BENNETT 
(late of St. Barnabas), the Magnificent Group 
of the Queens of Henry VIII., with the splen- 
did jewellery, costumes, &c., which has given 
general satisfaction; the Russian Giant, Loush- 
kin, 8 feet 5 inches high. The rooms, the 
largest in Europe, now lighted with gas.—“ One 
of the best sights in the metropolis.’-—The 
Times. Open from Eleven in the morning till 
Ten at night. Admittance 1s. ; Napoleon’s 
Room and Chamber of Horrors,6d. BAZAAR, 
Baker Street, Portman Square. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Three Months . One Shilling 
Six Months ... - Two Shillings. 
Twelve Months - Four Shillings. 
Published every Wednesday Afternoon at 4 o’clock by 
the Proprietor, W. Bestow, 10, Granville Square, Penton- 
ville; and Sold by 8S. Y. Collins, 113, Fleet-street ; 
Vickers, Holywell-street; J. Allen, Warwick-lane ; 






Harris, Blackfriars-road ; Gilbert, Paternoster Rcw ; andall 
Booksellers and Newsvendors. 

Manchester, J. Heywood, 170, Deansgate: and Mr. 
Lynch, Market Street ; J. E. Forsyth, 24, Scotland Place, 
Liverpool, Tobe had by order in any of thé Provincial 
Towns, y 
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